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but that conception, perception, and sensation are "organically one and 
so contemporaneous " (p. 119). In accordance with this thorough-going 
identity of consciousness with force, body and soul are said to be one. 
Immortality can be predicated, not of an abstract soul, but of an organism, 
with which is contrasted the merely composite, if such a thing has any 
existence at. all. "The composite may decompose, but the organism never 
dies ' ' (p. 236). Nay more, ' ' conserved matter and immortal soul are one 
and the same reality " (p. 141). 

Even from this hasty and partial abstract it is clear that Dr. Lloyd's aim 
is to prove the unity of thought and being, and it is only fair to say that in 
many places, especially in his treatment of space, time, and sensation, he 
throws new light on the old questions. In discussing ideas, however, he 
seems to hesitate between the theory of the unity of thought and being, 
and the theory of an abstract individual consciousness, with its accompany- 
ing 'states.' From the standpoint of such a consciousness, perception 
may be "identical with an acquired freedom of activity," and conception 
may be the organizing activity underlying the differentiation of the wholes 
of perception, but is the universe perceptive and thinking ? Dr. Lloyd, it 
would appear to the reader, is in danger of entering upon the way which 
leads to the conclusion that perception and conception are merely the un- 
real indulgences of isolated minds, a conclusion from which dynamic 
idealism ought to deliver us. 

But, apart from this suspicion of incomplete coherency, the unity of 
knowing and being seems to mean for the author the suppression of differ- 
ences. The term, namely, 'force,' which is directly applied to ideas, is 
applied to heat and cold ; the same word to body and soul. Even the 
phrase ' higher ' assigned to perception in contrast with sensation, is prac- 
tically withdrawn in favor of the view that the two are one. In fact, the 
universe seems to become not a unity of forces, but one single force. Such 
a universe it would be possible to compare with, let us say, the aQaloot of 
Empedocles, for whom differences were transient, and therefore unreal. 

This objection Dr. Lloyd has, in a measure, anticipated, for he defines 
idea now as a force, and, again, as a" plan which sets activity free ' ' (p. 
122). A plan which liberates must be, in some respect, different from the 
activity which is liberated. It looks as if Dr. Lloyd here and elsewhere 
has relied on differences which he has not openly worked into his system. 
These differences must be admitted, however, since an activity in which 
there were no differences, would be, as Empedocles long ago seemed to 
realize, no activity at all. 

S. W. Dyde. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By Carveth Read. London, Grant 

Richards, 1898. — pp. xvi, 323. 

This book opens as follows : " Logic is the science that explains what 
conditions must be fulfilled in order that a proposition may be proved, if it 
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admits of proof. Not, indeed, every such proposition ; for as to those that 
declare the equality or inequality of numbers or other magnitudes, to ex- 
plain the conditions of their proof belongs to mathematics." Now the 
definition of logic thus given seems to me correct, only it might be more 
concisely expressed by calling logic the science of valid reasoning ; but 
what does Mr. Read mean by excepting mathematics from the purview of 
logic. The matters with which mathematics deals and the axioms from 
which the mathematician reasons are of course out of the logical field ; but 
the processes of reasoning in mathematics are just as much under the juris- 
diction of logic as any others. That, however, is a question of applied 
logic, and few persons will be disposed to quarrel with Mr. Read's concep- 
tion of the science. He treats of deduction first, and gives more space to 
that subject than to induction ; yet the latter process is treated with suffi- 
cient fullness for an elementary manual. He does not separate the two 
topics, however, by a hard and fast line, but takes pains to show the con- 
nection between them. In this attempt, though, he does not perfectly suc- 
ceed, mainly, I think, because he refrains from discussing the fundamental 
principles involved, such as the laws of resemblance and causation and 
the nature of universals. His treatment of induction is based on Mills's; 
while the deductive part of his book is essentially like that of most logical 
text-books at the present day. He gives, I think, too much prominence 
to the reasonings of physical science, which form but a very small portion 
of the reasonings of mankind ; yet he does not think, as some writers seem 
to, that the ' scientific method ' is different from that of every-day life, but 
carefully points out that it is the same. 

With regard to the form of Mr. Read's book, I cannot speak with entire 
approval. His mode of expression, indeed, is generally clear and concise ; 
but it has a regrettable tendency to become obscure and verbose just when 
it ought to be the clearest ; especially in the enunciation of canons and 
principles. Thus he gives the dictum of the syllogism as follows : " What- 
ever is predicated (affirmatively or negatively) of a term distributed, in 
which term another is given as (partly or wholly) included, may be predi- 
cated in like manner of (part or all of) the latter term." But such 
obscurities are only occasional. The arrangement of topics is in some 
cases faulty. This is especially the case with the subject of definition and 
the predicables, which is treated near the end of the book after both deduc- 
tion and induction, whereas it properly belongs in the earlier part in con- 
nection with the treatment of names and propositions. The only topic that 
seems to me inadequately treated is that of fallacies. The practical aim of 
logic being to guard us against errors in reasoning, we ought to be fully 
informed of the kinds of error that we are most liable to ; yet Mr. Read 
gives the fallacies only fourteen pages out of more than three hundred. On 
the whole, however, his book is entitled to a respectable rank among the 
text-books of the science. 

Before concluding I wish to say a few words about the alleged ' fourth 
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figure ' of the syllogism, which Mr. Read, like most other logicians, regards 
as "scientifically necessary, because it is inevitably generated by an 
analysis of the possible positions of the Middle Term." In fact, however, 
it cannot be generated at all, but is scientifically impossible. For example 
take the two following propositions : 

All Frenchmen are Europeans, 

All Europeans are White. 
Those may obviously be made the premises of a syllogism in the first 
figure, the first proposition being the minor premise, and the conclusion be- 
ing, All Frenchmen are white. But it is said we may also make the first 
premise the major, and so construct another syllogism having the conclu- 
sion, Some white men are Frenchmen ; and such a syllogism is said to be 
in the fourth figure. But to treat the premises in that way is inconsistent 
with the very meaning of the terms ' major' and 'minor' as used in the 
syllogism. The major term is that which has the greatest extension, or 
denotation, which in the above example is ' white,' ' Frenchmen' being the 
minor, and ' Europeans' the middle term. I know it is customary to say that 
the subject of the conclusion is the minor and the predicate of the conclusion 
the major term ; but that is merely a formal rule derived from the fact that 
in the conclusions of the first figure the terms stand in that order. The 
original and only philosophical meaning is that which I have stated, and 
that meaning cannot be altered or effaced. Consequently, we cannot 
treat the first of the above premises as the major, and therefore we cannot 
make a fourth figure at all. The well-known fact that Aristotle did not 
recognize a fourth figure shows that he understood the syllogism better than 
any of his successors. 

James B. Peterson. 

La philosophic de Nietsche. Par Henri Lichtenberger, Professeur ad- 
joint de litterature 6trangere a la faculte des lettres de 1' Universite de 
Nancy. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1898. — pp. 186. 
Nietzsche und Seine Weltanschauung. Eine kritische Studie von Robert 
Schellwien. Leipzig, Alfred Jansen, 1897. — pp. 45. 
Although several of Nietzche's most important works have been trans- 
lated into English, his philosophy seems to have attracted little attention 
either in England or in America. In Germany, however, quite an exten- 
sive Nietzsche literature has grown up during the last few years ; and while 
Nietzsche is enthusiastically welcomed by some writers as the first moralist 
who has logically and fearlessly accepted the practical consequences of the 
doctrine of natural selection, others have fiercely combated both the 
psychological basis of his system, and disputed the truth of the historical 
and philosophical facts by which he seeks to support it. 

The French work before us, by Professor Lichtenberger, gives a clear 
and thoroughly satisfactory account both of Nietzsche and his philosophy. 
The author is neither a partisan nor an avowed opponent of Neitzsche. 



